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2MS NEWS- ie 


, 
ear fellow-Member of C.M.S., 


Last year more than 250,000 people 
ceived a printed folder entitled This is 
gur Opportunity, In the distribution of 

folder*, designed to alert people to 
ie needs ‘of the Church overseas, a 
rious effort was made to try to ensure 
at it would be read and not just thrown 
y ; some of the risks involved in its 
ading having been previously pointed 
it. The first risk referred to was con- 
ed with the uninsurable occupation 
_ prayer. The wording about this 
gan with an affirmation and went on 
}an admission. It read as follows : 


Prayer is the secret of power in Christian 
fe and work. But, brushing aside the hum- 
and pretence in which we so readily 
dulge, let us admit the truth: most of us 
ay little, if at all, outside church on 
In particular, neither i 
ches nor in our homes is there nearly 
jough regular missionary intercession.” 


Let us admit the truth of that im- 
chment without cavilling at the 
biguity of the phrase ‘ outside church 
a Sundays’! The ambiguity, intentional 
+ otherwise, holds a truth. We do, in 
ct, pray all too little anywhere. 


e have perhaps more to learn from 
' Muslim brethren than most of us 
it congenial to admit. The sincere 
slim, wherever possible, and often 
e€ it would seem impossible, prays 
times a day. We rather over-easily 
miss this as mere formalism, as a 
ual gesture. Are we so sure about 
e At least, as Kenneth Cragg has 
: ninded us in The Call of the Minaret, 

| great study of the Muslim at prayer, 
‘frequency 

a readiness to combine prayer 
i: the obligation of the be- 
= t to recognize God in the midst of, 

3 than i ae ear from, his distractions 


proper humility, then, and without 
ng any excuses for ourselves let us 
me of the reasons which lie be- 
oul ee? in prayer, and which 
out eprint, succeeded by the, folder 
o1 i ith us ? i 
are cas ee 2 Peal: 
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DANGER— 
PEOPLE PRAYING 


Speed, noise, numbers 
—and prayerlessness 


Five calls to Prayer 


for so many make intercessory prayer 
especially difficult. 


SPEED, NOISE, NUMBERS—AND 
PRAYERLESSNESS 


The rush of life, the ever-increasing 
speed of communications, the advance 
of man’s mastery over nature (otherwise 
than his own!) at almost every level tend 
to make God seem remote. It is difficult 
to fit God into our programme. Time, 
time to be quiet, to think, to get perspec- 
tive, to see things whole, this is our 
greatest need and our rarest achievement. 
And, of course, if we are too busy for 
God we soon find ourselves too busy 
for each other. 


A second reason which makes prayer 
difficult is that the noise of life makes it 
difficult to concentrate, sometimes 
makes it almost impossible to hear one- 
self think! The sheer literal noisiness of 
urban life is beginning to play tricks with 
human receptivity. But apart from the 
physical impact of noise there is the 
continual blare of publicity, everybody 
shouting at the top of their voices trying 
to make themselves heard. This generates 
a mood and disposition which are 
strangers to prayer. 


And then, perhaps subtlest obstacle of 
all, there is the sheer pressure of 
humanity in terms of numbers. There 
are more and more people everywhere. 
And more and more people are travelling 
everywhere. The population explosion is 
a fact which is increasingly devaluing the 
individual, depersonalizing relationships, 
and making it difficult to believe that 
people matter. 


Let us be quite clear that to these 
contemporary obstacles to prayer the 
Christian must pronounce a decisive 


negative. He must say ‘no’ to everything 
in his world which denies God. He must 
refuse to give the inner assent of his 
will to whatever tries to prevent God 
being heard, which denies man ‘ made in 
the image of God’. He must be a per- 
petual rebel. Only as we learn to say ‘no’ 
shall we discover how to say ‘yes’. Our 
Lord was emphatic about this: “If any 
man would come after me let him deny 
himself and take up his cross and follow 
me” (St. Mark 8.34 r.s.v.). The negative 
‘deny’ must precede the positive 
‘follow’. We can take up the cross only 
when we have dropped whatever else we 
are carrying. This is the very first rule 
of prayer. 


FIVE CALLS TO PRAYER 


That recognized and accepted, there 
are five calls to prayer which, if heard 
and obeyed, will little by little transform 
our own praying, and will, in particular, 
help us in praying for other people. 


The call to be still and know God. 


In his book Out of Nazareth, the late 
Dr, D. M. Baillie had a chapter entitled 
“The Religious Life”. Speaking of the 
need for certain times of deliberate with- 
drawal from the world if one is to live in 
the world and serve it, he says: 


“ And that is what Jesus did too. Indeed I 
suppose Jesus is the original pattern of that 
kind of thing in religion—at least in the 
matter of private prayer. In His time religion 
was pretty much a public matter. To go off 
in the early morning to a quiet hillside spot 
for prayer seemed to the disciples such a 
novel thing. I suppose the reason why Jesus 
chose the hillside was partly because no 
privacy was possible in one of those tiny 
village houses of the Galilean peasants... . 
But the reason why He did the thing at all 
was because He knew by experience that 
without that way of beginning the day, with- 
out that periodic interval of devotion, it is 
impossible to keep on living in a religious 
spirit amid the distractions of the world.” 


‘Quiet hillside spots’ are not available 
in great cities: an equivalent must be 
found. And the problem of privacy is a 
real one in countless multitudes of 
homes, perhaps the majority, in Africa 
and Asia as well as in the West. A letter 
from a missionary in Nigeria put it like 
this: 

“Evangelism must also take account of 
people’s home conditions, i.e. the conditions 
under which they live. A ‘ Quiet Time’ in 
an African home is more or less a contra- 
diction in terms.” 


This fact prompted an African friend of 
mine to plead that provision might be 


made at some centre in Nigeria fo) 
place to which it would be possible 
go to get some quiet. Asked if this 1 
more necessary than in the past he 
plied, “Yes, because life is so m 
faster ”. 


Maybe some will recognize a call 
make such centres of quiet possible 
the Church in Africa and Asia. A | 
such centres exist but all too few. Th 
who pray for the Church in Asia ; 
Africa should, in hearing this call 
prayer, keep this need in mind. 


The ‘Quiet hillside spots’ will t 

many different forms. The times 
‘withdrawal’ will differ in different 
cumstances. But if our Lord could 
do without them, still less can we. If 
are going to be practical about this s 
ject of prayer then we musi plan w 
and means by which we can ‘ be still : 
know God’. This will certainly mi 
saying ‘no’ to ourselves, even stopp 
some of our religious activities. 
missionary from India is brutally fr: 
when she writes: 
“Why is it that so many people... m 
Christ a side issue? ‘There are m 
reasons, but the main failure lies in 
fact that most of us haven't even begut 
pray. Yes, we do pray—always provi 
we're not too busy or too tired or 
harassed or too discouraged or interru] 
in some way. But is prayer, is the iurr 
towards God, the centre of our life and 
reason for the work we are doing? Tk 
are people and places where the answe 
an unqualified ‘ yes’. But is that the ans 
“by and large’?” 


The call to practise the presence 
God. 

For the great majority this call i 
call to be aware of God in the very mi 
of the press and bustle of life. That d 
not mean trying to have ‘religio 
thoughts all the time. We have our j 
to do and the command stands, “ WI 
soever thy hand findeth to do do it v 
thy might”, Pious inefficiency is no g¢ 
to God or man. But practising 
presence of God does demand of Ch 
tians some equivalent to the way 
Muslim combines ‘ prayer with affai 
One very practical way of doing thi: 
to make your daily newspaper a ra 
paper. No day is likely to go by, un 
you are being irresponsible enough 
read sheer rubbish, when some heac 
will not switch your mind to some { 


or Australia. 
recollect that God is there: 
Church is there. Praise God for that 


‘ 
‘ray for that Church. And if you know 
omeone there, lift them up to God. That 
8s one way of practising the Presence. 
And from it will grow bit by bit a new 
surance about God’s ruling and over- 
ing power. Incidentally a newspaper 
yhich is used as a prayer-paper is there- 
; disinfected of its power to create 
nic. That is a very important by- 
oduct of prayer. Perhaps the greatest 
vitness Christians can give in a world 
ke this is to carry about with them the 
beace of God, while they are carrying 
}bout their newspapers. 


| The call to practise the presence of 
ther people. 

Fundamentally this is a call to have a 
eart at leisure from itself. There is be- 
Ore me, as I write, a letter from West 


Omment by an African upon a certain 
vangelist to whom he had been listening: 
He didn’t worship with us—when we were 
Taying he was looking at his notes—he 
ought too much of himself.” 

ow terribly easily it is to be so full of 
yhat one is doing, even preaching the 
Gospel, that one loses sight of people. 
nt this a judgment upon all Christian 
tivity which puts the activity before 


I cannot refrain from repeating a story 
friend of mine, a retired missionary, 
cently told me against himself. Once 
ea ing his service in Nigeria the following 
mnversation took place. It so happened 
lat his breakfast, one morning, was 
‘a late, Somewhat peeved he asked his 
ok for the reason: 

There was no bacon, sah!” 

Then why didn’t you tell me half-an-hour 
, and we could have killed a tin from 
> store?” 

Oh sah! Because Master go curse me too 
much if I come while he praying.” 

‘we smile at that it will be, I think, a 
tle ruefully. Most of us can recognize 
t self-portrait when we see it. Practising 
ihe presence of other people is not all 
easier than practising the presence 


ce 


call to make prayer personal. 


Ine of the surest ways of killing the 
fit of intercession is to confine one’s 
tyers to generalities. Indeed, there is 
y great deal to be said for our con- 
our regular missionary inter- 
sions to a strictly limited circle of 
yple about whom and whose needs it 
possible for us to be very well 
rmed. The operative word there is 


° mh) 


ica which describes the following 


regular. I am thinking of that form of 
intercession which represents a real com- 
mittal of oneself in deep concern for one 
individual or small group in a particular 
situation, a deliberate identifying of 
oneself with them. This will probably 
mean the making of a tryst with God and 
with those ‘ others’ to meet together ‘in 
spirit’ at a specific time, perhaps each 
day. This cannot be done with more than 
a very few people. But I have proved 
myself that such a concentration does in 
fact enormously enrich one’s ability to 
remember less regularly and. in more 
general terms the much larger company 
for whom one is called to pray. Concen- 
tration gives depth to prayer and, I 
believe, overflows beyond the immediate 
objects of prayer. 


Here is another way in which the same 
principle is being worked out in a 
theological college in Africa. A member 
of the staff writes: 


“ At the beginning of this year our members 
reached a record when they stood at 70. 
In some ways we have felt this too large a 
number . .. the greater intimacy with a 
smaller number has in part been lost. This 
loss has in part been offset by two helpful 
innovations. Each member of staff has come 
to have special responsibility to know and 
to try to help about a dozen students. The 
other is a prayer fellowship, in which staff 
and students alike join. Each week all the 
members of the College by pairs (staff and 
students), and by different pairs each week, 
make time to meet at least once (sometimes 
each day) to pray together. Often these have 
been times of real fellowship, sharing of 
problems, and of incalculable gain to the 
prayer life of the College.” 


The call to make prayer a corporate 
activity. 


A missionary from India writes the 
following brief commentary on Acts 4. 
24-31 as its challenge has come home 
to him: 


“The Church should gather to pray with a 
sense of responsibility for one another, and 
for the Name and Honour of the Lord, and 
pray for the work He has graciously given 
into the hands of particular members, but 
which is still the Church’s work. We were 
especially struck by Acts 4, where the 
people prayed about the _ difficulties 
experienced by Peter and John, and entered 
into the concern of the Lord for His work. 
The Spirit came on them all, not only on 
the particular chosen two Apostles, but on 
them all, and Peter and John were given 
fresh strength to go out again. The others 
were in the work to the hilt. They had to be 
because they were in the Lord and this was 
His work, and they shared in the filling of 
the Spirit.” 


Would that every parish in this country 
which is linked with some missionary 
overseas had a praying group which saw 
its responsibility in those terms! The 
missionary they knew would be the link 
between them and the Church they did 
not know, but which would become 
increasingly a part of their own group 
life as they prayed. And such a praying 
group could be responsible for seeing 
that the Parish Magazine had regular 
news from overseas and special subjects 
for praise and prayer. These in turn 
could be linked up to the corporate 
worship of the Church by special 
biddings and intercessions at the Holy 
Communion and other services. 


There then are five calls to praye 
They are very practical, They will ce 
tainly be costly in all kinds of unexpecte 
ways. Who knows but that it might o1 
day become necessary, in the interests « 
the general public, to put up outsic 
some of our parish churches during tl 
hour of divine worship a poster with tl 
legend 

“ Danger — people praying ” 


Your sincere friend, 


Nase 


General Secretar 


If undelivered please return to 
6 Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


*Out of Nazareth—a selection of sermons and lectures, by D. M. Baillie. (The Saint Andre 

Press, Edinburgh, 1958). 15s., by post 16s. 
Dr. Baillie’s sermons were simple yet profound, straightforward but never dull. 
spoke from the heart with his mind. A number of these sermons deal with as 
of prayer. ~ 

*tDay by Day—A Guide to Prayer for the Church Overseas, by Peter Ruffle. (The Highway Pre 
London, 1959). 1s. 3d., by post 1s. 5d. 
The Bishop of Liverpool in his Foreword says: “Books of prayer should 
accepted and used as guides to set us on our way and not as masters to keep u 
their power”. This small book offers a Prayer Cycle for a week. Directly 
to those areas where C.M.S. is at work it can be used by anybody who 
another set of initials ! 


*tPrayers and Forms of Service for various Missionary occasions, compiled by Cyril Bowles 
Douglas Webster. (Highway Press, London, 1958). 2s., by post 2s. 4d. 
If your Rector or Vicar has not got a copy give him one! 


“Meditations and Prayers, by Evelyn Underhill. (Longmans Green & Co., 4th Impression, 
3s., by post 3s. 9d. 
An aid to being still and knowing God. 


* May be ordered from C.M.S. Publishing Dept. 


t May be read in C.MSS. ! 


~ 


